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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

ACCESSIONS OF I912 
BRONZES 



14 S regards both 
/\ representative 
/~\ character and 
^ ^ quality of work- 
manship, our collection 
of Ancient Bronzes al- 
ready occupies a prom- 
inent place. Accessions 
in this department, 
therefore, should be of 
unusual importance so 
as to conform with the 
requisite standard. We 
were fortunate enough 
to obtain during the last 
FIG. I. year a number of bronzes 

which in every respect 
answer these requirements. In all, the 
new pieces number sixteen, of which ten 
are vases, five are statuettes, and one is a 
piece from a large statue. 

The vases constitute a uniform group, 
having all been found together in a tomb 
at Civita Castellana, the site of the an- 
cient Falerii. They are splendid examples 
of the exquisite work which could be pro- 
duced by Greek bronze workers; for in ele- 
gance of form and in precision and deli- 
cacy of workmanship such products as 
these have not been surpassed at any 
period. Moreover, they are at present 
covered with a brilliant, turquoise blue 
patina with a fme, smooth surface, which 
even enhances their beauty. 

The vases consist of three jugs with 
beaked, trefoil mouths and high-shoul- 
dered bodies (fig. 2); four cylindrical jars, of 
which two retain their high handles; a 
patera with long handle; a vessel of which 
only the round mouth is preserved; and a 
silver cup of flaring outline with high 
bronze handle. All these pieces bear 
decorations, generally confined with char- 
acteristic restraint to the handle or to a 
few borders on the body of the vase, and 
all executed with the greatest care and 
delicacy. The most notable piece is the 
handle of the patera, which is indeed a 
masterpiece of Greek decorative art (figs. 



3 and 4). The ornaments on it are very 
varied, and are executed partly in the round 
and partly in relief; but the different parts 
are all skilfully combined so as to form a 
harmonious whole. The attachment has 
a recumbent doe in flat relief, and is 
joined to the handle proper by a plaque 
with a spirited scene of two boxers and a 
trainer, modeled in the round. The handle 
proper has a fine design of scrolls and pal- 
mettes in flat relief, terminating below in a 
bearded monster. The artist has ingen- 
iously combined actual utility with art 
by leaving an effective blank space below 
the boxers scene to act as a thumb-rest, 
and by making the scaly legs of the mon- 
ster intertwine to form a ring, by which the 
patera could be hung up. The handles of 
the jugs terminate below in attachments, 
of which two are decorated with bearded 
satyrs. The other ornaments consist 
chiefly of beading, tongue and plait pat- 
terns, and shaded triangles, some incised, 
some in relief. 

All these decorations are executed in the 
late archaic style, of the end of the sixth or 
the beginning of the fifth century B. C. 
This date is confirmed by the shapes of the 
vases, which are all characteristic of that 
period. The preservation is fortunately 
good; for, with the exception of a number 
of cracks, the vases are largely intact. 

Among the statuettes must first be men- 
tioned a wonderful little bronze figure, of 
the type usually styled grotesque^ 
(fig. I ; height, 3xf in. [10 cm.]). It represents 
a deformed man with a hunch on his back 
and his chest, a long hooked nose, and 
large protruding teeth. The artist has 
evidently tried to portray a creature of 
extreme ugliness; but it is executed with 
such spirit and with such careful attention 
to every detail that the result is a work of 
high art. The rendering of the face is par- 
ticularly remarkable, for in spite of the 
exaggerated features there is a curious 
element of pathos in the expression. More- 
over, technically the figure is of great 
interest, illustrating as it does the com- 

^ This statuette has already been published at 
length by the present writer in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, XVII, 
1913, p. 149 ff., pis. V, VI. 
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FIG. 3. HANDLE OF 

A PATERA, ARCHAIC 

GREEK 




FIG. 2. JUG 
ARCHAIC GREEK 



( I 




FIG. 5. SEILENOS 

AND NYMPH, 

ARCHAIC GREEK 




FIG. 4. UNDER SIDE 
OF FIG. 3 
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plicated technique employed in the pro- 
duction of some ancient bronzes; the fore- 
arms, both of which are now missing, were 
evidently made separately and inserted. 
The whites of the eyes are of silver; the 
irises and pupils have fallen out, but were 
probably either of bronze, glass paste, or 
precious stone. The two protruding teeth 
are of silver; the hair and the whiskers are 
covered with a thin foil of niello, and the 
little buttons on the sleeves of the tunic 
are also of niello. Though the black niello 
can now hardly be distinguished from the 
dark patina, it must originally have been 
most effective when contrasted with the 
golden color of the bronze. 

The period to which this statuette be- 
longs must be late Greek; at least it is 
inconceivable that a work of so much 
spirit and animation and such masterly 
technique originated in Roman times, and 
its style and conception do not permit an 
earlier dating. The statuette is not a 
recent fmd, but has been known for a long 
time. It formed part of the Ficoroni 
Collection during the eighteenth century 
and was first published as early as 1754.-^ 
Its provenance appears to be unknown. 

With regard to the identification of this 
figure, I have endeavored to show in the 
publication mentioned above that such 
grotesques are to be identified with the 
actors in the ancient farcical plays called 
mimes, and the reader is referred to that 
article for a discussion of the subject. 

Another noteworthy piece is a statuette 
of Aphrodite in the attitude of the Kni- 
dian Aphrodite of Praxiteles (fig. 6). Its 
uncommonly large size (height, 2o| in. 
[51.7cm.]) and its fine execution make it a 
piece of peculiar importance. The grace- 
ful proportions of the body and the won- 
derful delicacy of the face give us some 
idea of the powerful charm that was exer- 
cised by its famous original. The surface 
is considerably corroded, so that the beauti- 
ful modeling, which can be seen on the 
better preserved parts (such as the left 
forearm, the under side of the right fore- 
arm, and parts of the back), does not come 
out to its full value on the rest of the 
statuette. There can be no doubt, how- 

^ Ficoroni. De larvis scenicis, pi. 9, No. 2. 



ever, that the workmanship is Greek, not 
Roman; probably the product of a school 
of Asia Minor. 

As is well known, the identification of 
the Knidian Aphrodite is based on repre- 
sentations on Roman coins from Knidos, 
which show the goddess in a similar at- 
titude. The chief difference between the 
coin representations and the statues repro- 
ducing this type is that in the former the 
head is turned sharply to the left, while in 
the latter the inclination is much slighter. 
It is interesting to note that in our stat- 
uette. the head is more nearly in the position 
of that of the coin types, though it is not, 
as there, in complete profile. In two 
respects, however, this statuette is farther 
removed from the figures on the coins than 
most of the statues: (i) the hair is not 
gathered in a knot behind, but is plaited 
and hangs down the back; (2) the left 
arm is not bent sharply at the elbow, but 
held considerably lower. Such variations 
of an important original that was copied 
again and again are very natural, and an 
examination of the extant Knidian repro- 
ductions will show how frequent they are. 
Artists grew tired of mechanically re- 
peating one type, and were glad to intro- 
duce modifications, which, however unim- 
portant in themselves, allowed some vent 
to their own imagination. 

Bronze statuettes in the attitude of the 
Knidian Aphrodite are not uncommon; 
but these generally show modifications 
in the action of the left arm, which instead 
of holding the drapery at the side, is repre- 
sented as grasping some attribute. Though 
the drapery in our statuette is missing, 
there can be no doubt that it was origi- 
nally held by the left hand and that the 
figure corresponded also in this detail 
with the Praxitelean original. 

The statuette is slightly restored, the 
left leg from about the middle of the shin- 
bone being modern; there were also origi- 
nally several cracks and breaks, which 
have now been covered up. 

Two charming examples of late archaic 
Greek art are a statuette of young Her- 
akles, and a group of a Seilenos and a 
nymph. The former is represented as 
kneeling on one knee in the attitude 
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FIG. 6. APHRODITE 
KNIDIAN TYPE 
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characteristic of early representations of 
rapid forward motion (fig. 7; height, 
3i\- in. [7.8 cm.]). His right arm is raised, 
the left held forward. Round the waist 
he wears a lion's skin. From this and 
from the position of the arms the figure 
may be identified as Herakles; for Her- 
akles advancing rapidly swinging the club 
in his right hand and holding out the bow 
in his left, is a favorite type in early Greek 
art. Though the attributes are now miss- 
ing, both hands having been broken away, 
it is doubtless with these two weapons 
that we should complete the figure. 




FIG. 7. YOUNG HERAKLES 
ARCHAIC GREEK 

The execution of the figure is excellent. 
The body is vigorously modeled, and the 
head and the lion's skin are worked with 
great delicacy. The style, though still 
archaic, is already well developed: the 
upper part of the body is no longer in full 
front, as in the more primitive figures, but 
turned partly sidewise; and the por- 
trayal of the features is also more success- 
ful; the heaviness of the thighs, however, 
still shows the hand of the early artist. 
The probable date is the end of the sixth 
century B. C. 

The small attachment on the left knee 
indicates that the statuette was originally 



joined to another object, perhaps a tripod 
like that illustrated in the Monumenti 
deirinstituto VI and VII, pi. LXIX, 2 
and 3, where figures of similar style and 
with similar attachments occur. 

The group of the Seilenos and nymph is 
another example from approximately the 
same period as the preceding (fig. 5; total 
height, 3^f in. [10 cm.]). The Seilenos is 
represented as kneelingon one knee and plac- 
ing his arm around the body of the nymph, 
who is sitting on his left shoulder. He 
looks up at her in an appealing way, while 
she raises her hands as if to ward off his 
advances. Both the nude, vigorous body 
of the Seilenos and the dainty, draped fig- 
ure of the nymph are beautifully modeled, 
and all details, such as the incised lines 
for the hair and the little folds of the gar- 
ments, are carefully rendered. Moreover, 
the composition is full of the naive touches 
which constitute so much of the charm of 
archaic Greek art. 

The fact that Seilenos is represented with 
hoofs and the general stress laid on his 
bestial character connect him more closely 
with Ionian art, so that the group is prob- 
ably of Ionian workmanship, or perhaps 
Etruscan under Ionian influence. 

The statuette of a standing youth is of 
fifth-century type. The type and the 
conception show close affinities to the art 
of Polykleitos, and as several bronzes 
and statues in this pose and with Polyklei- 
tan tendencies are preserved^, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they all go back to an 
original by that artist. Unfortunately, the 
surface of our figure is considerably cor- 
roded so that most details of the modeling 
are now lost. 

Finally must be mentioned part of a 
right foot, broken from a colossal statue. 
The modeling is forceful, though some- 
what heavy, with the toes thickening 
considerably toward the tips. It belongs 
to the Roman period. 

G. M. A. R. 



iSee Furtwangler. 
Sculpture, p. 279 ff. 
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